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= For the Youth’s Companion. when they are gone. Children, ing and evening prayers, ye |them to go and leave me, and I would 
mH FLOWEBES. remember how sad it would be soon lost the habit of repeating soon follow them; and again I turned 
ut then TE Piast your flowers, gentle Ida, for you if you could not tell your those intermediate prayers, which back into the field, and walked on till I 
m Jn the sunshine and the shade; wants; remember, also, how de- I had imposed upon myself im- | was surrounded by the grass. 
lo Tal Watch them as they burst and bl 3 |pendent God has made some mediately after leaving home;| ‘ How unhappy, how desolate I felt! It 
Dhriatian Nurse them as they droop and fade. creatures upon your care, your and though I seldom, if ever,|seemed as if nobody in the world could 
sid Bee, how fast the tender seedling love and sympathy, and treat looked at my buckles without] feel so wretched as I, the more so, as 
soto - Rises from the lifeless soil— them kindly. thinking of my dear mother, itis|there was none to feel for me, and my 
Mh Growing ee at by — Now comes a blacksmith and strange I should so soon have/| trouble appeared without remedy. ‘ What 
eh bam eo sew A knocks off the shoes. They are ceased to remember her request. | shall I do?’ I exclaimed. ‘Is there not 
“ =. Gee them softly seen. ene oll good for something yet; some Perhaps I was not altogether | one friend who can pity or relieve me ?— 
wid = ae pa nidied other horse will ‘ step into’ them, convinced of the necessity of|If my dear mother were here, even she’— 
at pe ~ ane on ena the light. and many a mile may they go.— praying more than twice a day;|I stopped, as my eye rested on the re- 
ett WE Then behold their wondrous beauty,— Then come men with ropes. or perhaps I was disappointed at | maining buckle. For an instant the part- 
a Is there ought on earth more fair! They tie them about head and not feeling so happy as I expect- | ing scené’was before me, and my mother’s 
log ctl How they cast their heavenly perfume legs—but not before some of ed from this exercise, because} last words again sounded in my ears: ‘ If 
ers Freely to the summer air! the boys—(oh, children, they my heart was not engaged in the| you are happy, if you are in trouble, look 
da Lovely flowers! let me find them will make cruel men, I fear!) work. True it was, that when|/to God in prayer.’ 1 involuntarily fell 
siciam — Wheresoever they may bloom ; have struck him repeatedly, I had repeated these prayers,| upon my knees. I did look to God in 
voaek In the meadows—by the wayside— sprang upon him, jeered at him, ~ they were merely formal and un- prayer. I felt that there was one friend 
yee 3 In the valley—on the tomb. * | like some natures exulting over meaning, without feeling, and| who could pity and relieve, and how hap- 
short, it TH Letthem deck the dusty chamber that which when it was active without sincerity. py was Ito goto Him! It seemed as if 
wide a ~ vd re wd could do them harm, and keep ‘ Time passed on, and the sum-|I had never prayed before. Though I did 
be) day armen ont innit skies! them at a respectful distance ;— : ; mer was nearly over, when, ona! plead for the recovery of my mother’s 
— fi PP ITRAEE now as they hoot and laugh, they think . THE poe aa aad sa suit delightful afternoon, I was running to| prized gift, yet I prayed that God would 
er a _“ a ate Peo ot stag they are brave! Trove them taut ove on paws ite t sie, Ane! school, in company with two of my school- | enable me to submit to his will with pa- 
ced cures ier cath end booeen saguthes But the girls, heaven bless them, they| shalt find me. Prov. viii. 17. fellows, after a ramble of two hours, |tience and cheerfulness ; and before I rose 
zk With a fragrant wreath of love! keep back, and gaze with grave faces—| Children often hear of the efficacy of|which we had been permitted to take, a8|from my knees, I was perfectly willing 
an a Plant, them, then, my pretty Ida, Onelittle chit who couldhardly havereach-|prayer, that God will hear and answer|a reward for our good behavior. The| that God should relieve me in the way he 
In the sunshine and the shade; ed his nose, were he alive and standing up,|them, and that they will feel happier, and|road through which we were passing was thought best. What a change in my feel- 
re. Watch them as they.burst and blossom; —_/ has her little apron up to her eyes crying| become better and wiser, if they often go/extremely dusty; and to avoid this in-|ings was effected by that prayer! A 
aan Nurse them as they droop and fade. right heartily. It makes the tears come)to him in prayer. And yet, it is to be|convenience, as well as to get home the| heavy load was taken off my heart, and 
a? C. Henry Sr. Jomy. | in my eyes to see the dear child. feared, they too often content themselves |sooner, as it was getting late, one of the | feeling that God would order all things 
, tie: But enough of this subject—other|with repeating their morning and evening|boys proposed taking a short cut through aright, it was almost with a light step 
demand for Hon: the Couparion, things attract our attention. The river|prayers, thinking that these are all that is|a large field of high grass which was near-| that I hastened homeward. I still con- 
ordered, 8 AT MY WINDOW. sparkles and leaps; the departing glory|necessary. They think it inconvenient toj!y adjoining our teacher's house. Now! tinued my search, and in a few moments, 
me My dear young readers, I am looking| of the sun mantles it with deep and gor- pray at other times in the day. Their|this was forbidden ground, as the master |] snatched at my long sought buckle as it 
er m my window upon a sad sight. ‘ Poor geous crimson, and the few boats, with| studies, their work, or their play, may en-|had strictly enjoined us sometime before lay shining at my feet. 
o orgie (ld horse ! let him die ;” is the cry of the |their fairy-like sails, show like pictures|gage or interest them so much, that they|never to go through that field, for which| «I knelt again to pour out my thanks 
¢iiwae (prt, Sorry am I to be an eye-witness | with the reddening banks in the back-|may have no time to give to God. Ifthey|he had his own reasons. for this striking instance of the goodness 
aly such'a tragedy, with mind, heart, and| ground. have been happy they often neglect to| ‘ We stopped for a few moments to con- | of God ; and then I felt that if it was hap- 
ian baa full of the glorious scenery of a noble Boys, have you ever seen a raft? You|thank God at the moment of receiving the sider whether we had better obey or dis- py to pray in trouble, it was most happy 
ape erand its richly wooded banks. Isaw guess you have,—well, sodoI. They are|blessing as they should do an earthly obey ; but the thought that bby should | to give thanks for deliverance from that 
hem bring him from the stable; he|odd looking things, those huge log houses. |friend, when he confers a benefit upon probably be punished for having over-/trouble, From that hour I resolved to 
ilked so slowly ! so miserable he seem-|'There comes one now, and perched upon|them., In. like manner, if overtaken by staid the time allotted for our walk, decid- begin a new course of life, and that when 
i, that. my heart pitied him. Many a|the centre is a genuine son of Afriéa, any vexation or accident, they vent their ed us to choose the shorter way. So 7 was happy, when Iwas in trouble, I would 
gs me has he drawn the stylish family car- handling the bow with true native dexter- |feeling in complaints or regrets, perhaps through the forbidden field we went, each | Jook up to God in prayer. 
ES. ge with the handsome wife and chil- ity. How sweet the simple strains sound| without lifting their hearts to God for re-|O® Conscious that he bashes not acting ex-| <I ran swiftly home, and although it was 
che GRov- Bren inside. How proud he was of his floating across that clear stream, and com-|lief and for a patient spirit, to submit to actly right; and the difficulty we had in| almost dark when I reached it, yet owing 
‘Kgetis Marden! How erect was his head! how ing in at my window ! what he has thought best to order. God/8etting along, made it appear as if this|to some unusual engagement of our teach- 
not Bikey Bek his glossy sides! thanks to the care! © dear me—I wish there were no tn-|does not always answer prayer in the way|”®Y 4 quite as long as the other. er, the bell had not yetrung. My absence 
,nd thusa ithe boy ‘who loved ’osses better than pleasant sights, no jarring sounds. Here|that we desire; but he does far better.—| ‘ We all felt relieved when we: reached | had not therefore been perceived, and my’ 
on ae loved human creeters ‘cause they’d al-| come some boys playing marbles, and how|He does it in the way he thinks best. If the end of the field, and ‘I’m glad we are disobedience might not have been discov- 
wen thin, 'Y loved him better than his»kind.’— | dreadfully they do swear! Boys! boys !|he does not free the praying child from|°Ut of this wearisome place!’ were the) ered. But I felt that concealment was 
soot, antla ther asad confession, wasn’t it, boys ?” | do you know how wicked it is to. take the|trouble, he will make him feel submissive first words I uttered. They had scarcely only increasing my guilt, and pressing 
v break ® Mya time has yonder horse passed | name of that holy being upon your lips injand happier. The following story was re- fallen from my lips, when casting my eyes | heavily upon my conscience. So soon as 
ine is me eudly over the road and vied with his|such a way? You look ashamed ; you|lated to me sometime ago, and may per-|#¢cidentally on my foot, I discovered that| my teacher took his seat, I walked up to 
edi neighbors, tossing his mane as if he | did know better. There is not a boy in|/haps explain and enforce my meaning. {0 of my buckles was gone! I cannot/him and related my story, leaving out 
ould say, ‘I draw as fine a carriage and | all this fair country who hashad ordinary! «When I was a boy about ten years| describe the thrill of anguish that rent my | only the names of my companions, which 
ade pretty a load as any of you can boast;’ | instruction who does not know that it is old,’ said an elderly friend, ‘I was sent to heart at this moment. My mother’s part-| 1 begged he would not make me disclose. 
we nd now, sick, depressed, trembling in| just.as senseless as it is wicked to swear !|q boarding-school many miles distant from ing gift—how could I give itup? It was|1 had scarcely finished speaking, however, 
OMS ‘ry limb, they have brought him out to! A dear friend of mine died lately, She my home. At the moment of bidding me|#!most like parting with her very self. I) before they both stood at my side, each 
Boston t. See, he has fallen upon the sward,| was a good woman. You know that word! farewell, my mother placed in my hands, must ‘return to look for it; and with en-| one declaring that he had persnaded me 
a “tone can relieve him in his expiring | good means a great deal. She loved Godlas a parting’ gift, a pair of silver shoe|*reaties and tears, I besought my compan-| to go through the forbidden field, and en- 
——— $y. Heturns that almost human eye, |—she loved the whole world, and often| buckles, which in those days were univer- ions to go back with me. With great treating the master to forgive me and 
we bw dark and dim, beseechingly towards | she went from house to house bearing the sally,worn, She clasped me closely, and difficulty they were prevailed ‘Mpon to ac- punish them, 
oa peal cwowd. They gaze, and that is all./humble little tract, and talking to those wept bitterly as she gave me the last kiss ;CO™Pany me in the search, as it was near-| « Our teacher, who was the elergyman 
1 o Sole help him—he must. struggle | who were not good ; who hardly knew the|and her sweet voice is still sounding in|!y‘dark, and if they were not at the school | of the village, was affected by, and much 
1 dies. meaning of the word. What do you|my ears. I shall never forget these words :|ouse at the ringing of the bell, they | interested in all ‘that he had heard. He 
At last the throes of departing life are | think she said when she was dying? ‘Henry,/my deat son, you are leaving would be severely punished. They were spoke to us seriously and impressively, 
+ eu er t, and he lies motionless. The breath| ‘I have often been pained in passing your mother, and you can no longer kneel disinterested enough, when they saw my | and hoped the lesson I had learned might 
me ees Gene. The wondering boys crowd | along the streets to hear the name of: my/at her wide, at your morning and evening|8test distress, to basten back with me.—) be profitable to my companions likewise ; 
oa and stop fearfully toward him—| Master taken upon profane lips. O! say prayers. I cannot believe that you will| But what a hopeless; weary task was be-| adding, ‘ My young friends, with this evi- 
. ee, = gtowing bolder, they touch him with upon my tomb-stone, that I have gone to neglect these accustomed duties, when we fore us! The great field, with its high | gence of repentance on your part, and in 
a ” stubbed boot-toes. The sight is|walk those streets ot gold, where His|are separated; but do not forget to lift\@t@ss, presented to us no path, no track my present state of feeling, regarding the 
ee although he was but a poor brute|name is sounded forever in praises, and your heart to God sometimes in the course by. which we might be enabled to retrace | oegurrentes of the afternoon, I could not 
ION. dumb beast ! murmured lovingly by the holy angels.’ | ofthe day. If you are happy or in trouble|OUr footsteps. consistently ‘punish you, and I hope that 
» PPwmd! on! the awful significance of} My boy, don’t swear; remember how|/oo/; ig God in prayer. Perhaps this little ‘ We separated, and’wandeted back and Henry’s experience may induce many of 
vo Ho We foo Did you ever think of it, you wound the hearts “of the good when gift may sometimes remind you of my forth as well as we were able, endeavoring this little flock to adopt this motto as 
sk { 44 ? To suffer and have no tongue you do so. But why do T say this? Tlharting injunction.’ to find the path. through which we had their rule in life, ‘ When we are happy, 
é of telling how much, nor where ! | cannot think ‘that any child who reads! «] yemember I> felt very unhappy for passed, and regain my lost treasure.; But)» hen we are in trouble, we will look up to 
ia Seatures! we are not pitiful enough| the, ‘ Youth's Companion,’ can possibly|some time, in being separated from one|to no purpose was our search., The two! Godin prayer—Children's Mag. 
noe? them. We use them—(or rather | swear. whom I loved so dearly; but my school-|boys at length exclaimed, ‘ It's ‘no ‘use, 
hard-hearted people do) too often,} ‘I must close’ now; sometime I ‘willl feljows were kind and social, and I soon|Henry. We may as well give it ip. And PRAYING ALONE. 
0 op aa Tepay theirlong services with | give you some more, and pleasantet sights interested in my .occupation.«|if we run hard, we may, perhaps, reach| < Mother,’’ said Ally Jenkins some 
, Agen. ~ Suton the ‘bare heath, and a kick | from my window.  M,.A. Denison, . /Though I never:omited to say my morn-|home before we are found out.’ So I told jnights since, ‘ you need pot wait to hear 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


———. 











me say my prayers. I always pray, but I 
love best to be alone. Sometimes when I 
pray I have a delightful feeling. It makes 
me so happy. I have, the.mostof this 
sweet feeling when alone. Yow will not 
feel bad, then, that I do not wish you to 
wait, will you ?” 

In.his illness he suffered excruciating 
pain in his head. Being asked. why he 
Lowe it in a particular position, he re- 
plied, 

* This is the way that God wants me to 
lay it.’ 

* How do you know?’ asked his moth- 
er. 
‘I pray to him to teach me how to 
place my head, and the way he answers is 
by making it feel better in this position 
than in any other.’—Reaper. 





MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





WIVES BETTER THAN THEIR HUS- 
BANDS. 

‘Don’t say so, even if you think it,’ 
said a young married lady, lately, while 
we were talking together of the duties of 
wives, and I persisted in saying wives 
should be better than their husbands ; 
that at the end of ten years, if the hus- 
band could not look in his wife’s patient, 
cheerful face and say, ‘ As the choicest 
blessing of my life, I bless God that he 
gave you to me, for through your influ- 
ence I am a better man,’ then she had not 
been all that a wife should be. 

Young wife!’ she had never thought of 
this before, and as the painful truth of 
another duty forced itself upon her mind, 
she flinched and writhed like an impatient 
boy who is having a thorn extracted from 
the tough thickness of his hard heel. My 
heart was pained for the young wife, yet 
bounded with joy when she raised her 
bowed head from her hands, and choking 
the tears back, said, resolutely :— 

*1 must be more patient and gentle, if 
Charlie can ever say that of me ; must be 
a better wife than I ever have been.’ And 


ago I left off speakin 
and instead, F tried r | 


say 


me kindly, Ido think the same people 
are better than they were when I saw only 
their shady side. Their 
positive than it was before 


ill of everybody ; 
sh f see excellences in 
8 ters and good in their con- 
Since, that ‘time all have treated 


ood is more 
sought it— 
when I expected only evil of them. In 
some way, looking for it seemed to nur- 
ture the tendency to good in others, as 
the sun, by shining on the cold dark 
ground, makes it bright and warm, devel- 
oping flowers and ripening fruit. I seek 
only good and receive only good. Ought 
I not to be happy, Jamie ?’ 
* Yes, Aunt Millie !—let me kiss you.’ 
—Life Mustrated. 





SEEK OUT THE NEGLECTED. 

In visiting among the poor, I met a wo- 
man who said she had a drunken husband, 
and she felt discouraged, and thought it 
was of no use for her to try to be relig- 
ious. I told her that religion was just 
what she needed, in her trials, and the 
only thing that would render her situation 
tolerable. She told me afterwards that 
these were the first words that had ever 
been spoken to her about her spiritual in- 
terests ; and that she was encouraged by 
it to attend chnrch, and awakened to see 
the Lord. She has for several weeks giv- 
en pleasing evidence of having ‘ passed 
from death unto life.” Allow me Mr. Ed- 
itor, to bespeak Christian sympathy for 
the wives.of intemperate husbands. Their 
sufferings are almost past endurance.— 
No class of persons need more the sus- 
taining power of religion; and yet few 
are more out of the road of the ordinary 
means of grace.—N. Y. Obs. 





THE FAMILY. 


THE OLD MAN AT THE GATE. 


Among my parishioners in the quiet 
village of Rosedale, none interested me 











then, half soliloquising, she went on, talk- 
ing low, ‘1 must be more particular about 


more than the old man at the toll-gate.— 
You could not enter his house, or look 


dressing neatly, like I did when he was a| upon the outside of it, without feeling that 
lover, and I mast not scold Biddy or baby | it belonged to an orderly person. Ex- 


Ella, or that ugly habit will grow and 
fasten itself upon me, until I shall always 
wear a scowl, like the fretful Mrs. Smith, 
and I must be pleasant and cheerful, and 
interest myself in his reading aloud, and 
do all I can to make him love his home. 
If I have little troubles and’ vexations 
through the day, when he.comes home at 
night I won’t tell him about them, like I 
used to, and I will be pleased with all he 
does for me, and show gratitude for every 
little kindness he bestows upon me. Dear 
Charlie! he is a love of a husband; he 
chose me from among all others, to walk 
by his side through life. I ought to make 
his life-path all bright and beautiful, and 
not plant a thorn therein. How glad I 
shall be, if at the end of long years of 
trial, I shall hear him say, ‘* You have 
made me a better man ;” and God helping 
me, I will hear it yet.’ 





COULDN’T MAKE HER CROSS. 


Dame Grundy was a pattern of good- 
nature, always contented, and consequent- 
ly happy. 

*I tell you what it is,’ said farmer 
Grundy, one day, to his neighbor Smith, 
‘I really wish I could hear Mrs. Grundy 
scold once, the novelty of the thing would 
be so refreshing.’ 

*T’ll tell you,’ said his sympathizing 
neighbor ‘ how to obtain your wish. Go 
into the woods, get a load of the most 
crooked sticks you can possibly find, and 
my word for it, she will be as crossas you 
desire.’ 

Farmer Grundy followed his neighbor 
Smith’s advice. Having collected a load 
of the most ill-shaped, crooked, ‘ crochety 
materials ever knownjunder the name of 
fuel, he deposited the same at the door 
taking care that his spouse should have 
access to no other wood. The day passed 
away, however, and not a word was said ; 
another, and still another and no com- 
plaint. At length the pile disappeared. 

* Well wife,’ said’ Mr. Gruudy, ‘I am 
going after more wood. I’ll get another 
load just such as I got last time.’ 

*Oh yes, Jacob,’ said the old lady, ‘ it 
will be so nice if you will, for such crook- 
ed, crochety wood as you brought before, 
does lay round the pot so nicely.’ 





WHAT MADE AUNT MILIJE HAPPY, 
* Why are you always so happy, Aunt 
Millie ?’ asked little Jamie. 
* Because every one is good to me Ja- 
mie” ‘ 
* Why isn’t everybody good to my pa- 
? 


pe, aunty x 
A shadow fell over Aunt. Millie’s face, 
and she became silent. Jamie stood still, 
looking at her. At length he asked, 
* Aunty, were you always. happy ?” 
Aunt Millie’s work Mee from her 
hands. ‘No, my dear boy. But ten years 


ternally it was neat and clean, and flowers 
were carefully trained upits side. IJnter- 
nally, its old oak furniture was kept so 
bright, that you could almost see yourself 
in it; and the floor was so white, that you 
felt it would be spoiled by acarpet. It 
was @ great pleasure to me to sit and talk 
to the old man of an evening, and learn 
his history. I am now going to state it, 
using, as far as my note-book serves me, 
some of his quaint expressions, which, 
though not the most elegant, are never- 
theless the best adapted for persons in his 
state of life. 

* Ah,” said he, “I’ve seen something 
in my time; few more in one way and 
another. And I’ve suffered much, though 
not as much as I deserved; for I was a 
sad, wicked fellow, and it is only through 
God’s mercy I’m here now. My parents 
were as honest folks as ever lived, for 
both of them came of a right good stock. 
They were well to do in the world, and 
both of them being careful bodies, they 
laid up a little for old age, or against a 
rainy day. 1 was their only son, and in 
fact their only child, for my sister died 
very young, before I was born; and moth- 
er used to say she was too sweet and ten- 
der a flower to flourish on earth, and so 
she had been taken to bloom in paradise. 
Oh! my mother, (and tears used to come 
to the old man’s eyes,) I do remember 
|how she watched over me, and tried to 
keep me from evil. She used to place 
me by her side, and read to me the Bible, 
and teach me my catechism, and short 
verses of poetry, and tell me to love God 
and do my duty, and He would help me. 
And I used to think I would do as she 
wished, for I loved her much, and wanted 
to please her. But when I grew up I for- 
got all the sound words of advice; and 
like the prodigal, went into a far country 
and wasted my substance. When I was 
of age, my father set meupin trade. All 
went on very well for a few years; for I 
was steady and industrious, and had as 
| good a wife as ever man had in this world. 
Well, you know, when I was master of a 
little money, I begun to think it was no 
good for me to go on in a humdrum sort 
of way; I was young and had the means, 
why should’nt I enjoy myselfa bit? It 
was dull work to be always in the shop ; 
and, as a few good-natured fellows had 
formed a club, I thought I would join 
them. It is very true one or two hadn’t 
the best of characters, but somehow I 
didn’t believe all that was said of them; 
and, at all events, I thought they could 
do me no harm. But in this I was quite 
wrong ; for I soon found out that one 
can’t touch pitch without being defiled. 

“In avery little while I learnt that the 
companion of fools is foolish. I went on 
from one thing to another. I had been in 
the habit of going regularly to church all 
my life long ; but now I thought it enough 









































a a ———— 
to go once a day,,and then. in a little/snake, half in and half oft of the water ; | wags so great that iron plates were yan 
while I stopt away altogether. My poor|he shot it) and put it on an, ant hill to|in afew Seconds ! pot, 
wife, who was never. yery rnp | at the| watch the ants at work. While so en-| - Pietes’of ice may be broken off fromy % elep! 
best, began to look very pale and sickly ; | gaged, its mate came at us, passing over |iceberg, as pure and clear as the mM | We ¥ 
for late hours, sitting up me, and, I|my instep, in a state of great excitement ;| beautiful crystals, Captain Scoreaty er the b 
am sorry to say, bad treatment whenJ gob/it was also shot. On going over the Main/ did so one day, and he amused and asym jgland,. 
home, were ing to. tell her.—| Range a deaf adder was observed, creep-|ished his men by using a piece office 4 was int 
When I looked upon her poor thin form, jing ona pee quail which croucked on the}sort of burning-glass, firing gum wie jeeing v 
and pale face and sunken eye, and thought ground, fascinated ; we allowed the poor| burning wood, melting lead, and tits bably ¢ 
of the love she bore me, and which she| bird to fall a victim, and then struck at} the sailors’ pipes, the ice remaining clea fie the wat 
Med. | ene. —— myself not a na pt: = blow didnot take effect, | and firm and solid all the time. for the 
i etermined to alter my courses. |and the r 8 three feet at m . tt 
“But, alas! it was now bid late: I| friend, whi Beret mkurt; the Wa ier Let us ask the reader a question, Wh zs 
could not break off from my old compan-|was subsequently killed. Again, being|**® Some Sabbath school scholars wi Ta th 
ions. Well, things began to grow worse| one day encamped on the Main Range, for | 8ive their pennies to the missionary, jl 4, we 
and worse: 1 was a confirmed. drunkard,|the purpose of'cutting bark with my |the ice burning lens? Can you tell? ‘yi gpthasi 
and neglected business. Most of my cus- | brother and a friend, I had to go down to you one of that class? membe! 
oe who had been pleased in former|a little water-hole to fill the quart pots show 1 
ays by my attentions and civility, left me| for tea; while stooping down to my task igeons 
now, because I would not fulfil their|an enormous black wan slid ae the ae Sem Seecee — ae € 
orders. How herselfand child could have| bank, quacking and hissing; before 1| , There were two brothers in Italy: dlemen 
lived, hadn’t she been a good hand:at her| could recover from my fright he had pas-|¢lder loved the younger very much, aj gt Olex 
needle, I cannot tell; for what little|sed over my arm and up the opposite| bad once saved his life. One day A ball 
money came in I used to take and spend| bank. I was too much terrified to shoot| Were Separated; the elder was lost, aj head 2 
on myself. at him, though I had my gun at my side.|the younger could not tell what hail sounte 
“In a while my stock and furniture|Two more instances will suffice—a little |C°me of him. He sought for him even i sated 
were sold off, and I was ruined in worldly | child, the daughter of a friend of mine,| here without effect. At last, after mi Sith o 
matters; and what was worse, I had lost| playing on the verandah, was on the point | Tl months, a man appeared wrapped nfl gould | 
my character. It was no good trying to| of picking up what she thought a varnish- | 10#k,—his features hidden by & may you m 
|do anything more there, and so I thought! ed piece of wood,—so flat and straight|®24 put a note into the younger brothel third, 
I would return to my native village ; hop- | was it extended,—when her father called| band. The figure was gone before iM ayy kin 
ing that no one would know of my ill-sue-| her back. The snake (for such the piece |C°Uld ask any questions. The note wil drow p 
cess, and determined to reform. of wood turned out to be) basking in the| from the elder one, stating that he w ficulty 
* But oh, sir, the resolutions of man|sun, proved to be a large diamond snake| living, and enjoining that the: go Up, 
made in his own strength are as weak as|about nine feet long. Again, I was sitting | bFother should not fail to do strictly will Fes, 
the reed, which is moved in every direc-|with my sister, after the children were| perseveringly what was therein dire te hai 
tion by the passing breeze; or light as| put to bed, and having heard that a snake | /bis was, that every night he was toni tives ; 
chaff carried away by the wind. For as had been seen in the house during the|4W 4 certain lane, carrying with him, re 
soon as I reached home, I met with some day, we were frightened. While engaged | {r* lantern, and put its light inwui bey, 
of my pot companions, and became worse|in conversation we heard noises of *Cah,| it 4 little slit which he would fad if gppoin 
than ever. eah, cab,’ issuing from the rafters and) ‘he prison wall. This was to be dui% way, t 
“One night, after we had been here|shingles; and, to our horror, beheld a/°¥®TY night at twelve o'clock, and kei sever 
about three months, I had a narrow es-|nasty yellow snake hanging down over there till the clock struck one. “80 do had lo 
cape. You know the steep that we have our heads, as if about to spring upon us; said the note, “ and one night I will ma induce 
to cross on our road to Winstanley. I re-| up we started, a gun was soon brought to| ‘thee there. Thy loving brother pani 4 bett 
member well the day. It was Winstanley | bear upon him, and he fell down. 1 found|*hee not to fail.” That very night ti% pal in 
feast, and a lot of us left here early in the | two mice inside him, for which, no doubt, | Y°U"S man went, and did as he was Gil sateen 
morning to see some sport. I became /|he had visited us. rected. He found the slit in the with i 
heated with drink, and would not listen Me ey te y pies yo this 6 Ay Li 
to the advice of my friends, who told me BOG OOS:S Greene Wie Seong Hee 
it was not safe to venture home. It was| 4... ; rao hi ke wae 3 He put his light into the crevice as W 
pitch dark; there was no moon, and I ere 18 something which, if it does not ap-|had been requested, and looked in evey 
don’t think a single star in the sky. ] | Peal to our heart, comes home most forcibly to direction, expecting his brother to appee 
groped my way very well until I came to the region just below that organ. We, too, but in vain. He came away with his ls 
the steep. I halted for a moment, hardly | #7 ® passionate admirer and daily patronizer| tern when the clock struck one. Hews . 
knowing where 1 was; the next step 1|0f ‘good brown bread,’ and heartily join our) @gain the next night, and the nert- Did 
took I was over its edge, and rolling down | Correspondent in praise of this glorious and “Strange,” he thought; ‘* what anh pdm 
its rugged sides. Ob, the terror of that |not-half-appreciated Yankee invention—Gen.| the use of the light, and exactly ati th ond 
moment! I thought for sure that I should | Ed. Farmer. steng 3 aL But Peng , ry wie = 
be killed, and then what an accountI] p ’ ee ee ee 
should have to give to my Maker ! FOr the Beare Beaten Mio ead a corm jer came not; and yet he was to watd shoul 
“‘ However, by God’s mercy I was sav-| And a tribute I'll pay, ina rhyming way, | till his brother came. So he went wae 
ed. I lay there until next morning, when} To their loaves of good brown bread. he perceived. © And now he hel u We 
some of my companions picked me up and! [’ve lived, at best, six years in the West, ellen. enon, and cloven monthe saaee Tllin 
carried me home. I was sadly wounded,| _ Where wheat is used instead, ty deys had passed away. “ Wall’) F 
and the doctor was afraidI should not re-| But in all my round, I’ve seldom found thought, ™ Ses ian till the end . = 
cover. My first care was to send for the A loaf of good brown bread. the year,” although little, hope remaite & ~ 
good old rector, Mr. Rivers; and if ever} Since I have roamed to my boyhood’s home, PRA night wee the twenty-fit ot ei he 
there was a saint on earth, he was one.—| _The rocks and hills I dread ; last month. He went with his lastes 4 
He was so kind and gentle, and thought Yet, in spite of that, ’m growing fat, usual, passed down the solitary lane, ani I 
nothing a trouble he could do for us poor rer. met gs pi ppt his light into the opening, ek 
people. He came to me every day during| You still may make white bread and cake, |Wwiting a while, he felt one of the “y 
my illness; he read and explained the By style and fancy led, stones move under his feet. And t ’ 
Holy Seri But, I tell you, Sir, that I prefer long-lost brother emerged through E 
y Scripture, and told me that there A loaf of good brown bread : ty ‘7 
was hope for me. Many were the resolu- : opening beneath. He had not waited i ‘P 
tions I came to whilst on my sick bed, The two brothers went awey *y 
ae 1 got better I put them into) SORAPS FOR YOUTH. {got on board a ship, and left the cout} ager. 
“I began again to attend my church, When they had escaped, there was an¢i 4 
and then to go to Holy Communion. I THE ICE BURNING-LENS. planation. The elder brother had bee He 
avoided all my former companions, and, by} Aniceberg is amountain ofice. If you secretly taken away by the Govermma CE 
the kindness of the rector was placed in|has travelled with captains Parry or to which he had given some offence. ° ‘Vv 
the present situation. My sins weigh | Scoresby, in their expeditions to the north had been shut up in this dungeon. ’ aid 
often heavily on my mind; but I hope/ pole, you would have seen many of these hag. contsived to get the note bate won’ 
they are forgiven. My character is now icebergs. Once captain Parry, with a and from that day had begun workiag 9 cont 
established. I have got a little money in| party of friends, climbed up to the top of subterraneous passage during that se coul 
the bank, and my old woman and I get|am iceberg, fifty-one feet high. There| Period every night while the light ww! 
on comfortably and happily together.—| they found a white bear, seated very qui- the slit. He had worked three hand - 
Yes, if I learnt by experience that the |etly, but the great shaggy creature soon|®nd fifty-four nights: and on wily It 
wages of sin is death, I have also been plunged into the sea and escaped. It is had ooo plished nis work, _ thee in b 
taught in the same school that godliness | not easy to give you an exact idea of an| persevering attention of his brothes : 
is profitable unto all things, having the rae A oan = ita ene — English paper. bt 
romise of the life that now is, and of that | 1 1s not fixed, but moves slowly here an 
P hich $6 $0 Come.” : there by the sea rolling and italien be-| LETTER FROM WEST AFRICA been 
Such is a true narrative: there are|neath it. Neither is it composed of one {* SEEING, SBA, RLEPR ANE cm 
many of a similar character in the world. large mass of ice, but rather of several| It is sometimes laughingly asked # blo 
It is one pregnant of truth, and teaching large pieces, heaped one upon the other. | home, when a person returns froma" the! 
those who have erred, that bitterly though And, as the winds roar and the waves|or ajourney, ‘‘ Did you see the elephatt: ha 
they may have fallen, they need not des-| dash upon it, you hear a fearful groaning| How this question originated, or es! . 
ir. They may learn a lesson of hope and crackling as ifthe whole would fall | what it means, I do not know ; butit whi 
from “ The Old Man at the Gate.” with a crash. seemed very appropriate to me, of late 1 
aft iceberg must be a beautiful sight ;| Being obliged, in the course — 4 a 
e showers of snow whirling round its|to travel some twenty-five or thirty! 
SP akEs Ie SUGPRATEA. _. |top; and the different shapes it will take. | from one mission station to ancther—*) ~ 
I have met, says a graphic writer, with | One iceberg will be like a tower, another | way lying through the Ikai creek and thar 
several, and witnessed many wonderful| like a castle, and a third like a pyramid;|Gaboon river—I actually saw the ¢ b 
and narrow escapes. A friend, who had| and how beautiful in its fine geeenish-blue | phant. ‘, da 
been out shooting for some hours, coming color, as it shines in the sun—All these] When about one-third of the : 
home tired, without thought or reflection, | things together make an iceberg an inter-|had been accomplished, the boat & fiel 
was on the point of throwing himself on #| esting object to a traveller in the northern | shouted, ‘‘ Njak, Njak!” (Elephant, * i 
stretcher to rest, when he was suddenly | countries.. phant.) As they often cry out to 00 f!) al 
pulled back by a bystander, who had ob-/ To understand the fact which I am| pose, 1 urged them to pull on; but © blo 
served a tremendous brown snake coiled | aboug to relate; I must remind you that a| again cried, “‘ Njak, Njak ; truly, “4 
up on the opossum cloak. He was hor-|« burning-glass” is a glass of a very high| They pointed to the black object anc 
rified, but providentially saved. The} magnifying power. You hold it between| he would spout up the water, again ¥° 
snake, of course, was soon dispatched.—( your thumb and finger, and let the rays| their shouts go up, until I felt persw, f 
Another friend on a craise, put his saddle | of the sun pass through it and collect in a| to yield, and turned the boat in thi ret 
down for a pillow as. usual, and on lifting | bright spot ‘on a piece of cloth or paper,| rection. 1t was truly an elephant doy 
the saddle-flaps the next morning he ob-|and very quickly the cloth or paper will} near-sightedness had prevented my %®. was 
served a beastly deaf adder lying flat/smoke and kindle into.s flame: You can|it before; but now, as it liftedi# the 
down. He soon dro the saddle, and try this any day yourselves. A gentle-| mense black head out.of the watels | has 
killed the snake. e giving our horses| man once tried it upon a very large scale. | flapped its ears, there was no mist” ata 
water one day, my cousin saw & black} He had a large tale made, and ie heat] the animal. It was an elephant—# I 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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= 
Qephant. Whether it was the elephant 
op not, 1 cannot say, but it certainly was 
gn elephant, and not the sea-serpent. 

We were within gun-shot, and the near- 
er the boat approached the black floating 
jgland,. the more excited we became. He 
was intending to cross the stream; but 
jeeing us, and not being accustomed, pro- 

to see such a long black thing upon 
the water, he became alarmed and turned 
for the shore. We were quite near him 


‘Who is that man,’ said the minister, | 
‘going on before. you at such a rapid 
rate ?’ 

* Oh,’ said he, ‘ that man is fleeing from 
the cholera.’ 

That dreadful disease had broken out 
with awful violence in the row of the vil- 
lage where he was residing, and the man, 
struck with terror, was fleeing for his life, 
Perhaps his conscience had woke up— 
told him that his sins were not forgiven, 


orange, only it looks as if it were made of 
white satin. After awhile the bolls turn 
dark brown, almost black, and bursting 
open, curl backwards, disclosing the beau- 
tifal white cotton, which hangs over the 
sides, and sometimes falls to the ground. 
When itis ripe, the black people have 
a busy time gathering it. Each one has 
a certain number of rows to pick, at the 
head of which a large basket is placed, to 
receive the contents of the bags as they 


sat U mara 





qhen the thought struck me that he might 
gnk us with his immense trunk, and I 
told the boys to keep at a safe distance. 
‘As we rowed alongside of him, my old 
enthusiasm for the chase returned. I re- 
member how proud I was, when a boy, to 
show my quails, wood-cocks, and wild 
igeons ; and here was an elephant which 
might easily be killed,as he was out of his 
dement. But, alas ! my gun was locked up 
gt Olendebenk. What was to be done? 
Aball through one of his ears into his 
head might have killed him; or, as he 
moanted-the bank, a ball might have pen- 
etrated his heart : but what could be done 
with oars? Nothing, nothing. If you 
gould have seen me crying out for a gun, 
you might have thought of Richard the 
Third, when he cried, ** A horse, a horse! 
my kingdom for a horse. The elephant 
drew near the shore, and found some dif- 
ficulty in ascending it; but when he did 
go up, the mangroves cracked likeso many 
rifles. We saw that his side was scarred. 
He had evidently been pursued by the na- 
tives and shot, but not captured. He 
yeus a fair view of his long tusks of 
Oey, and disappeared in the bush. Dis- 
inted, the boys turned to pursue their 
way, bewailing their loss, and telling me 
never to travel again withouta gun. They 
had lost their prize! Oh, that we could 
induce these poor fellows to make sure of 
a better prize ; one not earthly, but eter- 
nal in the heavens. Yet heaven is not 
esteemed by them asa prize. They part 
with it as a thing of nought! 
Let us not lose the living God, 
For one short dream of day ; 
With fond embrace cling to a clod, 
And fling all heaven away.— Dayspring. 





*SUCH A CROSS CRITTER.’ 

Did our readers ever know of any good 
in being cross? The following incident 
gives us a case where being cross seems to 
have been a benefit. This ‘ sister Nance’ 
must be a comfort to live with. We 
should think one such would be enough, 
even in a family of ‘leven’ brothers and 
sisters. 

We were travelling not long since in| 
Illinois, and called at a house near the 
roadside to solicit a drink of water, when 
the following conversation occurred : 

‘Well, my boy, how long have you liv- 
ed here ?” 

*I don’t know, sir, but mother says 
ever since I was born.’ 

‘Have you any brothers or sisters ?” 

* Yes, a few.’ 

‘How many?’ 

*Ten or ‘leven, I reckon.’ 

Pretty healthy here, isn’t it ?’ 

*Yes—but sometimes we have a little 
ager.’ 

* Any of you got it now?’ 

‘Yes, a few on us goin’ to have the 
shakes this afternoon.’ 

‘How many ?” 

‘Why, all on us except sister Nance, 
and she’s sich a cross critter the ager 
won’t take on her; and ifat did, she is so 
contrary, she wouldn’t shake nohow you 
could fix it.’ 





THE SCARLET BLOSSOM. 

It is related by Charles John Anderson, 
in his account of explorations and dis- 
coveries in South-Western Africa, that 
one morning, after he and,his party had 
been travelling through a wild and sterile 
tegion, he discovered upon the top of a 
rock ‘a most beautiful air plant in full 
blossom, of a bright scarlet color, with 
the lower part of the interior of the corol- 
la tinged with lemon.’ 
What a lesson did this little plant 
whisper to the traveller's heart ; and what 


lessons should all such displays: of God’s 


and that he was unprepared to die. 
impression of that incident has not yet 
been effaced from the minister’s. memory. 
That man was fleeing from the pestilence | large linen bags tied around their necks, 
—he was fleeing for his life, 
man hath will he give for his life.’ 


from the plague of sin—how few are run- 
ning to win eternal life—how few are 
afraid of the leprosy of sin! and yet it is | 


The | become. full. 
Minnie. What bags,Aunt Nannie? 


‘ Aunt Nannie. All the pickers, have 





‘ all that a| hanging before them to hold the cotton, 
which they pick out of the bolls with their 
finger. As soon as the baskets are full, 
they are carried to the scaffold, (which is 
a kind of low shed,) and emptied, so that 
the cotton may dry. Every night it is 
heaped up to prevent its being wet with 
the dew. After it becomes perfectly dry 
in is taken to theCotton-Gin,and placedina 
large box, somewhat resembling a hopper, 
having a cylinder inside, covered with 
teeth, which turns round and round, sep- 
arating the seed from the cotton. The 
seeds fall out in a great heap by them- 
‘| selves, while the pure white cotton falls 
softly, in a room prepared for the purpose, 
looking like a heavy fall of snow. The 
cotton is next taken to the press, and 
pressed down very hard, after which it is 
tied up in bales, and is then ready for the 
factories, where it is spun, woven and 
printed.in various patterns, and comes 
back to us in the shape of goods for dress- 
es. Do you understand all I have told 
you, Minnie? 

Minnie. Yes ma’am—all except what 
you said about the cylinder. What is a 
cylinder ? 

Aunt Nannie. A cylinder is a long 
round body—for instance my lead-pencil 
is a cylinder, though it isa very small 


Dear young friends, how few are fleeing 


a far more deadly plague than cholera. 





SPRING WEATHER. 


It shines, it rains, 
Then shines again, 
What does the weather mean? 
It hangs in doubt, 
The sun comes out, 
With drizzling mists between. 


Now dark, now light, 
Like day, like night, 
Tis changing, fickle weather ; 
It mists at times, 
Then rains or shines, 
And sometimes all together. 


O! now I see, 
It is like me, 
A wise head and a dunce, 
I fret, I smile, 
Then cry awhile, 
And sometimes all at once. 
1 poate E pet, _ 
ell pleased 
Both diligent and lazy. 
In my own way, 
Is such a day, 
When rainy, shiny, hazy. 





one. 
Minnie. Thank you, Aunt Nannie, I 
I NEVER FORGIVE. think I understand you now. You said 


the cylinder had teeth on it—is it like the 
cylinder in my musical box ? 

Aunt Nannie. Yes, my dear: only 
very much larger. Now, my little pet 
must go to bed. Eva has been asleep for 
half an hour, and it is quite your bed- 
time, so good-night ! 

Minnie. Good-night, Aunt Nannie !— 
Little Pilgrim. 


In the course of a voyage to America, 
Mr. Wesley heard General Oglethorp, 
with whom he sailed, making a great 
noise in the cabin, upon which he stepped | 
in to know the cause. The General im-| 
mediately addressed him, saying— 

‘Mr. Wesley, you must excuse me. I 
have met with a provocation too great for 
aman to bear. You know, the only wine 
I drink is Cyprus wine, as it agrees with 
me best of any. I therefore provided my- 
self with several dozens of it; and this 
villain’ (his servant, who was present, al- 
most dead with fear) has drank up the 
whole of it. But I will be revenged on 
him. I have ordered him to be tied hand 
and foot, and to be carried to the man-of- 
war which sails with us. The rascal 
should have taken care how he used me 
so; for I never forgive.’ 

‘Then, sir, said Mr. Wesley, looking | 
calmly at him, ‘I hope you never sin.’ 
The General, confounded at the roproof, 
threw his keys to the servant, and bade 
him do better in future. 
Here, then, is the point: If we would 
never forgive, we must never sin. The 
very proneness to sin which we find in 
ourselves, should be a most powerful in- 
sentive to the cultivation of a spirit of for- 
giveness. 


For the Youth’s Companion. , ; 
JOHNNY. 

My Dear Youne Frrenps.—I have 
lately been visiting the delightful city of 
New London,Conn. Thereis aninteresting 
revival of religion there, and there fell 
under my notice a number of facts con- 
cerning the young people and children 
which if room would permit, I should be 
happy to relate. 
Johnny Bolds was a very remarkable 
little fellow, on many accounts: a promis- 
ing bud which is now blooming in heaven, 
and although he could not read, yet his 
little mind was stored with many pretty 
verses which he had learned from his lov- 
ing parents and sisters. 
Early in February last he was taken 
sick, and one day as his father took him 
in his arms and laid him upon his bed, 
with a sweet smile he faintly said, 
* Papa, I am going to be good.’ 
*I hope you always will,’ responded 
the parent. 
*I am going to be like Him,’ said 
Johnny. 
‘ Like who, my son ?’ said the parent. 
* Like Jesus 
In afew days he passed away. Ch! 
little children ! read God’s word, love 
every body, and be good, and when you 
die you will see Jesus as he is, and be like 
him, and perhaps see little Johnny Bolds. 





OHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





A CONVERSATION ABOUT COTTON. 
Little Minnie sat before a large wood- 
fire, gazing intently upon the flames, as 
they merrily chased each other over the 
rough logs, and then, changing into 
millions of sparks, flew away up the chim- 
ney. Bnt from the earnest expression of 
her dark eyes, it was very evident her 
thoughts were far away from the bright 
fire, which was making her pretty brown 
curls look like gold, At length, looking 
up, she said— 
‘ Aunt Nannie, did you tell Eva yester- 
day that my dress grew on a bush?’ 
Aunt Nannie. Not exactly, my dear. 
I told her that your dress was made of 
cotton, and that cotton grew on bushes. 
Minnie. Did I ever see a cotton bush? 


WHO WAS THAT BOY. 


In a small town on the eastern coast of 
Scotland there lived, some years ago, a 


goodness whisper to us. Shall he who so 
clothes the lilies and the wild flowers of 
desert forget us, who are of more value 
than they? Cannot he who caused the 
atren rock to blossom, give us light in 
darkness, and comfort in affliction? 
Christ says, ‘ Consider the lilies of the 
field.’ Yes, whoso is wise, and will consi- 
der these things, shall find here and there 
along life’s dreary waste many a scarlet 


Aunt Nannie, Yes Minnie; don’t you 
remember, on the day we went in the 
country, to see your cousins, the pretty 
flowers I showed you, which looked some- 
thing like hollyhocks ? 

Minnie. Oh yes, I remember those.— 
One was pale yellow, and the other such 
a beautiful pink color,and you told me 
then, that the same flower which was yel- 


little boy called Tommy. When he was 
still very young, it became necessary to 
commit him to the care of a nurse. She 
proved unworthy of her trust; for, young 
as he was, she treated him very cruelly. 
When the indignant child was on the 
point of running to tell his mother of her 
abuses, she would change her manner to- 
ward him, loading him down with kind- 


PAIN KILLER. 
LETTERS FROM MISSIONARIES IN BUBMAH. 


Mesers. P. Davis & Son—Gents :—Please send me four 
eases of the Pain Killer without delay. Enclosed is a 
draft on N. Boynton of ton, for one hundred and 
forty four dollars. The Pain Killer grows more and 
more popular er day, and will win its way into all 
families as an article which it is unsafe to be without.— 
The other day I sold a box to go up to the **Golden Foot,” 
. Ihave no doubt His Majesty will ap- 
preciate ite value. I append an extract from an Extra | 
of the ** Pegu Press,” together witha tes m 
one of His Majesty’s judicial officers, 


Perry Davis’s Pain Killer. 


Orrics oF THR Pecu Press, { 

n, June 24. 1857. 
We have never found it necessary to publish commenda- 
tions of the value and efficacy of the celebrated medicine 
above named, and have never sought for testimony on the 
subject, the extensive demand and rapid sale thereof, | 
making it quite unnecessary. We are induced to publish 
the following from a judicial officer, which comes to us 
quite unsolicited, showing a still higher value in the sav- ; 





ing of life. 

The limited supply on hand forbade recently the selling 
of large quantities to any one person, but we are happy to 
say a fresh invoice is daily expected, when all indents | 
will be cheerfally filled. | 

Twantal, 15th June, 1857, 
My Dear Mr, Ranney—I have but a very small quantit: 
of Perry Davis’s Pain Killer, and I regret to say that 
have been obliged to refuse aid to my people who are con- | 
Houally appiyicg to me for it. 1 hope, therefore, you will 
let me have another box. 

When writing wo friends you may make use of my | 
name if it will be of any avail. In my Circuit thi * 
through my Division, I really believe I saved hundreds of | 
the lives of my people, when the cholera was raging, by 
following the advice «f Mrs. Ingalls. 1 happened to meet | 
this good lady at Khattiah, and 1 shall never forget her | 
words: “ One teaspoonful of the Pain Killer and one tea- | 
spoonful of Castor Oil will act like acharm.’? From | 
Khattiah I passed on to Yandoon, and met Licuts, * * * * | 
and * * * *, on the topographical reds 2 When speaking 
of this medicine they laughed at me. his was on Satur- | 
day night. They were dining with me in my tent. On| 
the following peice the latter (Lieut. Pearson) wrote 
to me that one of his Lascars had been taken during the 
night with cholera, and asked me for some Pain Killer. I | 
seut him a bottle, and directed him to administer it as | 
prescribed by Mrs. Ingalls. I went to dine with them in | 
the evening, and on inquiring after the patient, 1 found | 
he was quite well. | 
Situated as I am here, in the midst of a dense jungle, 
and with thousands of people looking up to me, you 
will let me have the whole you can spare of this medicine | 
—and in fact I do not see whyI should not have the whole | 
you have in hand, under the plea that my money is as | 
good as any one else’s. H. W. LEWIS. 
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GOULD AND LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREE™, BOSTON, 
Have just published 


OUR LITTLE ONES IN HEAVEN. 


Edited by the Author of the Aimwell Stoeles, &c. 18mo. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 
This little volume contains a choice collection of pieces 
in verse and prose, on the death and future happiness of 
young children. Among the authors of the pieces are 
ngfellow, Wordsworth, Ben Johnson, James Russell 
Lowell, Mrs. Sigourney, Tennyson, Bryant, Saxe, T. 
Bayly, Whittier, Nehemiah Adame, Sir William Temple, 
Jeremy Taylor, Sprague Gerald Massey D. M. Moir, 
Mrs Southey, H. F. Gould, Dr. Watts, Dr. J. M. Mason, 
Willis, Pierpont, French, Stoddard, Mrs. Stowe, Robert 
Burns, &c. Anintroductory article from the pen of Dr. 
Cumming of London, presents a general view of the argu- 
ments on which the Protestant Church rests the doctrine 
of infant salvation. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
GATHERED LILIES; 
oR, 

Little Children in Heaven, 
BY A. C, THOMPSON, 


Author of the “ The Better Land.”? 18mo., flexible cloth, 
30c ; flexible cloth, gilt, 3lc ; boards, full gilt, 42c. 

« My beloved has gone down into his garden to gather 
lilies.””—~ong of Solomon. 

ConTeNts :—I—The Garden, whose is it? 2—What 
the Beloved is doing. 3—What does the Beloved gather? 
4—The period of (Det gn 4 5—Who gathers them. 6— 
How does he gather them? 7—Wuither are they taken? 
8—Why does he gather them? 9—A future gathering. 


“ A pretty little book on a beautiful subject, charming- 
ingly treated.’’—Philadelpbia Presbyterian. 

+ Those who read it will find in the few tiny passages 
exactly the drop of comfort which the case admits.’’— 
Christian Register. 





true poetry.”*—Phila. Christian Observer. 

“ His words bear the deep imprints of personal experi- 
ence, and will find an immediate response from others.” 
—Watchman and Reflector. 

“A delicate aad touching little book.””—Christian 


Chron. 4 
‘‘Redolent of the fragrance and purity of the sweet 
flower chosen for its title.”.—Salem Gazette. 


will meet with a tender welcome.’’—N. Y¥. Evangelist. 





MAY AND JUNE, 1858. 
THOSE IN AURSUIT OF 
BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WILL FIND AT THE 
OLD STAND, 

AND OBIGINAL 
BOYS’ CLOTHING STORE, 
No. 4 Brattle Street, 


GARMENTS 
BE 
THIS 


FOR BOYS 
N ANY 
CONNTRY. 


BEADY-MAVE 
THAN CAN 
STORE IN 


pond with the times 


into garments for any one desiring it. 
J. WALTER READ, 


No. 4 Brattle, near Court Street. 
21—3m 


“Though written in prose, it contains the spirit of 


In almost every household such « little volume as this 


A LARGER AND BETTEB ASSORTED STOCK OF 


{0m The fashions for the summer are now ready for ex- 
amination,iand purchasers will find the prices to corres- 
Every desirable style of Goods in 
the piece ean be found, as usual, which will be made up 


8 D. & H. W. SMITH, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
MELODEONS, ORGAN MELODEONS 

4 —axp— 
PEDAL BASS MELODEONS. 
RrThe first premium over all competitors, at the Fair 


of the Mass. Charitable Mechanic Association, at the Na- 
tional Fair, Washington, D. C,, at the Ohio Stuie 


j ek held at Columbus, Ohio, was awarded to the Manu- 


facturers. 

By means of a new method of Voicing known only to 
themselves, they have succeeded in removing the harsh 
and buzzing sound which formerly characterized the in- 
strament, and rendering the tones full, clear, and organ- 
like. The action is prompt and reliable, enabling the 
performer to execute the most rapid music without blurr- 
ing the tones. The swell is arranged to give great ex- 
pression. 


THE PEDAL BASS MELODEONS 


Are designed particularly for Churches, Lodges, Halls, 
&ec. tis arranged with two manuals or banks of Keys, 

¢ lower set running an octave higher than the other, 
and may be used separately, and thus get in one case two 
distinct instruments: or, by use of the coupler, the two 
banks of keys may be played at the same time by use of 
the front set only. This connected withthe Pedal Buss, 
will produce the effect of a large organ, and is enfficiently 
heavy to fill a house that seats from 1000 to 1500 persons. 


THE ORGAN MELODEON 


Is designed for parlor and private use. The construction 
is similar to the Chyrch instrument, being arranged with 
two banks of Keys, and when used together, by means of 
the coupler, 1s capable of as great volume of power as the 
Church Instrument, when used witho..t the Pedals 

Also, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor use. 

Purchasers may rely upon Instruments from our Manu- 
factory being made in the most complete and thorough 
mianuer. Having removed to the spacious building, 5:1 
WASHINGTON STREET, we have every facility for 
manufacturing purposes, and employ none bnt the most 
experienced aod skillful workmen. 

n short, we promise our customers an Instrument 
equal if not superior to any Manufacturer, and guaran- 
tee ENTIRE AND PERFECT SATISFACTION, 

Musie Teachers, Leaders of Choirs. and others interest- 
ed in musica] matters, are respectfully invited to visit our 
Rooms at any time, and examine or test the Instruments 
on exhibition for sale, at their pleasure. 

As a still further guarantee to the public as to the ex- 
cellence of the MELODEONS from our manufactory, se 
beg leave to refer, by permission, to the following Piano- 
forte Manufacturers in Boston, who have examined our 
Instruments, and will give their opinion when called upon: 
CHICKERING & SONS A. W. LADD & CO. 
HALLETT & CUMSTON. GEORGE HEWS. 

T. GILBERT & CO. WOODWARD & BROWN. 
WILLIAM P. EMERSON, NEWELL & CO, 


MELODEONS RENTED. 


Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of 
purchasing at the end of the year, can have the rent 
credited as part payment of the purchase money. This 
matter is worthy of special note, as it enables those who 
desire a fair test of the instrument before purchasing to 
obtain it at the expense of the manufacturers, to the ex- 
tent of at Jeast a year’s rent. 

Oraers from any part of the country or world, sent di- 
rect to the manutantory in Boston, with cash or satisfac- 


| tory reterence, will be promptly attended to, and as 


faithfully executed as if the parties were present, or em- 
ployed an agent to select, and on as reasonable terms. 


PRICE LIST. 


Scroll legs, 4 1-2 octave 
Scroll legs, 5 octave. 
Piano style, 5 octave 
Piano style, extra finish, 
Piano style, carved e P . 
Piano style, two sets of Reeds. 
Piano style, 6 octave.... 
Organ Melodeon........ 
Organ Melodeon, extra finish. 







Letters, certificates and notices from the Press, from 
all parts of the world, may also be seen at our salesroom. 
Descriptive circulars sent free to any address. 


8. D. & H. W. SMITH, 


511 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Near Boylston Market. 18—ly 





FOR CHURCHES PARLORS AND VES- 
TRIES! 
FIRST PRIZE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL. 
Melodeons and Harmoniums. 
TEN DIFFERENT STYLES, FROM $60 TO $400. 


Re e SUP R to all others, by Dr. 
Lowet Mason, THaLBeRG, Wu. Mason, Awarded 
the first prize at every fair in which exhibited. Un 
equalled in Equality, Power, and Sweetness of Tone, 
Promptness of Action, or Style of Finish : 

The Celebrated Organ Harmoniums, patented 
| and made only by the subseribers; with eight stops, five 
sets of Reeds, two banks of Keys, Swell Pedal and inc e- 
endent Pedal Bass,—containing two full octaves of 
pedals. Recommended by the most distinguished Mu- 
sicians and Organists to be superior to Pipe Organs of at 
least double their cost! 

Prices of Organ Harmonjums, $350 and $400. 
HARMONIUMS, with Six stops, three sets of Reeds, 
and one bank of Keys,—in black walnut case. Price, 


ORGAN MELODEONS,—with two sets of Reeds, three 
Stops, and two banks of Keys,—in rosewood case. Price 


Sad 





MELODEONS,—with one and two sets of Reeds 
Prices $60 to $150. 


Elegant illustrated Pamphlets (32 pp., 8vo.) sent by mail 
Address, 


MASON & HAMLIN, 


1l—6m BOSTON, MASS. 





NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 


M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, Boston 

thankful for the patronage of the last TWELVE 
YBARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and im- 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 
ing in the line of 


BOOKS AND 8TATIONERY, 

At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 
School Books and School Stationery 
WITH 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &c. 

» greater variety than an be found anywhere else. 





BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


dissolve in the mouth, have a different 
affected parts, giving instant relief in bronchitis, asthma, 
coughs, colds, and the various throat affections to which 


Public Speakers and Singers 


are liable, to whom the; 
for Clearing and giving Power to the Voice. 


From the National Era, Washington. 

We so far de; 

them excellent for Coughs, Influenza, Hoarseness, 
From Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


Having found Brown’s Troches 
a diseased state of the throat, we do our clerical brethre 
a realdavor in caliing their attention to them. 


R hie) ™ 





HESE COUGH and VOICE LOZENGES, allowed to 
Jy influence to the 


will be found invaluable ; also 


from our custom as to say of Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches, that we have seen them tried, and find 


ficial in 








FREE ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE 
YOUNG. 


HE Subscribers cordially invite all who wish to see, 

or play upon their piano-fortes, to visit their Ware- 
rooms, whenever they wish, particularly on Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons, at 484 WasnivoToy STRERT, 
Boston, where may be seen SQUARE, GRAND, PAR- 
LOR, GRAND, ORTHEDN, and UPRIGHT GRAND, 
PIANO-FORTE - On Exuipition, on For Saun. 

T. GILBERT & CO. 
19—6m 





STORIES FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS! 
MISTER FOX, 

FIVE LITTLE PIGs, 

THREE LITTLE KITTENS. 


a 97 For sale by all Booksellers. 








See P low one day, would change to pink the esses i ise hi Sold by all Bruggists, at 25cents per box. The large PUBLISHED BY 
Noeom smiling around him.—Am. Mes. next. But, Aunt Nannie, do people make ‘6 wall'of the post, ‘This Sainte euniite sa cents bi the teapot Woot BROWN, TAGGARD & CHASE, 
WT ators dresses out of those flowers? broken. It was a forced promise it is true, 25 & 29 Cornhill, Boston. 
FIPNEG FROM TER PAGER, Aunt Nannie. Not from the flowers ;| and she was often unkind and cruel to him epreeveneet 
Some time ago, a country minister was but, after awhile the blossoms drop off,| afterward; but he would not break his | ,,%% FRECKLES —Of allthe effects that exposure, of BOSTON 
returning from his visitations after sun-| and the boll begins to grow. word.. His little heart often swelled with | is called freckles or tan. if spread over the entire sur- MERCANTILE ACADEMY, 
down. “The night was dark, and the road) Minnie. Boll? What is a boll? grief, but he had promised, and he could frretaboay sm oy Ter ion areeare Scena Mercantile Building, 16 Summer Street, 
ss dreary. A little before him he heard| Aunt Fannie. If you will look in your| not tell a lie. Who was little Tommy? | ‘em, The Kyiston, prepared by JOSEPH BUB-| op instruction inthe common English studies, Penman 
the quick tread of some one evidently in | dictionary, you will find that a boll means I willteH you. This noble boy, when he jk gh. Tomuve these dicagresable stains. {8 ts Fra eniD: Book-keoping, | Metlientntiie, Rengeages, ond 
te. The traveller hurried past, nor|a seed-vessel. The cotton-boll at first! prew'ts be a man, became the very first | * {Ze same ime perfectly harmless, slays all tendency | ‘gsociation.  Hoome 0 en any {nd evening. Terms ino 
stayed to enter into conversation. looks like a large’ green hicory-nut, and beautiful. derate, » Students sstisted sin ‘obtaining board, 











“by another person comes up.— 





if you opem it, the inside resembles ° an 


CHALMERS. 


preacher in Scotland. He was THomas 


» employ- 
J. W. Payson 
18—3mo 





For sale by all dealers, at 50c., and $1, per bottle 
19—1 mo. 








ment, &¢. L, B. Hanarorp, A.;M., 
pals. 
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THE SECRET CHARM. 


‘I wish Johnny would come home. I want 
to send him for another skein of blue silk, to 
finish Lotty’s hood with. Look out of the 
window, my dear, and see if he is coming,’ 

‘Can't I go, ma? It is early, and I will har- 


ry back,’ said Laura, who was taking care of 


her baby brother, and watching the completion 
of her sister’s hood. 

‘No, my dear, on no account; for old Cap- 
tain Beers, or ‘ Old Nick,’ as the boys call him, 
has been reeling about the village all the after- 
noon, with a troop of disorderly boys at his 
heels. He is very apt to throw stones and 
strike when he is drunk ; and what should I do 
if he should hurt my little daughter ” 

‘If that is all you are afraid of, ma, you had 
better let me go, for Captain Beers wont touch 
me ; he is never cross to Johnny or me.’ 

‘ But, my dear, you may never have met him 
in just the mood to insult orinjure you. Little 
Harry Johnson once came near. being killed by 
pha cn on the head from his heavy whip-han- 
dle.’ 


‘ But, mother, Harry is a great tease. He 
threw a fire-cracker and frightened the old 
man’s horse that night, and called him “ Old 
Nick,” and hallooed, “ You’re drunk, you’re 
drunk!’ as he passed him on the path. It is 
no wonder he got hit. He won’t hurt me, for 
I often meet him. I always say, “ Good-morn- 
ing, Captain Beers,” and he says, “ Good morn- 
ing, Miss Curtis.” One day he walked all the 
way to school with me, and said, “It is a cold 
morning,” and, “Do you like to study ?” and 
two or three other things, just as any body else 
would talk. Miss Bruce says I have a secret 
charm that keeps him from being rude to me.’ 

‘I am very glad to hear it, Laura. How did 
Miss Bruce know about your “ secret charm,” as 
you call it? 

‘Why, mother, one day he was shaking his 
big stick around, and threatening to catch the 
first little boy that came near him and duck 
him in the mill-pond, because they had torn the 
brim off of his old straw hat. The boys were 
running up as near to him as they dared, and 
calling out, “ Hurra for Old Nick!” “ Three 
cheers for Old Nick, president of the temper- 
ance society!” The more ay hallooed, the 
more angry he looked. I saw him, and began 
to ery, for I couldn’t get home to dinner with- 
out passing right by him. Miss Bruce saw us, 
and calling us back, said, “ Now, Johnny and 
Laura, don’t cry or be frightened; I'll teach 
you a secret charm to keep the poor old man 
from hurting you. Walk right along slowly 
and look him right in the face, and say, ‘Good 
morning, Captain Beers.’ I trembled like a 
leaf, and couldn’t speak a word, but Johnny 
spoke up loud, just as Miss Bruce told him to. 
Instead of hurting us, he said, “ You're a civil 
fellow ; you ain’t the one I’m after.” I was as 
pleased as could be when I got by safely, and 
from that time I am not afraid of him at all. I 
always speak politely to him, and he to me.’ 

‘fam glad you and Johnny have acted upon 
such a noble principle in your treatment of the 

r old gray-headed drunkard, for I remem- 

er him when he was as well behaved as any 

gentleman in the place ; when he used to ride 

to church every Sabbath in a handsome car- 

riage with his family. But rum has ruined 
him, and made him crazy.’ 

* May I go for the silk, mother?’ 

‘Yes, dear, I am not afraid to try you, now I 
know about the charm.’ 

Laura put on her bonnet and went to the 
store. She was almost afraid when she came 
in sight of the old drunkard, who stood on the 
store steps with a red, angry face, his hat off, 
and his gray locks blowing pitifully in the 
wind, while his hand held.a Sisk which he was 
angrily brandishing in the air. The boys had 
tormented and vexed him, until he was really 
dangerous. But Laura took courage, for she 
knew how much her mother needed the silk, 
and that it would be too late for Johnny to go 
for it after he came back from driving the 
cows to pasture. So, choking down her fears, 
she said distinctly, 

* Good afternoon, Captain Beers.’ 

‘Good afternoon,’ said he in return, with a 
silly grin, which almost scared Laura, but 
which was the best he could do under the cir- 
cumstances. As she passed out of the store 
with the sewing silk in her hand, he said, so 
that all the rude boys heard him, 

* Make room for Miss Curtis. She’sa lady, 
and her mother before her.’ 

When Laura got home, and told her story to 
her father and mother and the rest of the fam- 
ily, they all agreed that Laura’s ‘secret charm’ 
of unvarying kindness and politeness, had con- 
quered ‘Old Nick’ more effectually than any 
other course, From that time Johnny and 
Laura went back and forth whenever they 


pleased through the village without any fear of 
molestation, while some of the biggest boys 
were afraid to pass the tavern steps without 
making sure that ‘ Old Nick’ was nowhere 


about. 


This secret charm to make folks pleasant, 
even when they are angry, may be found in 
every house, more especially when each mem- 


ber of the family tries to possess it. A ‘Good 


morning’ from one, a pleasant smile and a 
* good morning’ from another, followed by the 
relation of some pleasant incident or anecdote, 
while at the breakfast table, will make that 


agreeable meal still more agreeable. 


So it is, as we go through life, a pleasant 
word and a pleasant smile, which cost nothing, 
will make others happy, and make friends:for 
ys, while a contrary habit and behavior will 
make enemies, and produce many unpleasant 


circumstances afterwards. 


THE COBBLER. 


w. 





A waggish cobbler jssued once in Rhodes a 
be willing to disclose, 
a due’ consideration, a secret which the 


cobbling world could not afford to lose,—the 
way to make in,one short day a, hundred pairs 
of shoes! 

From every quarter to the sight there ran a 
thousand fellows ; tanners, cobblers, boot-pro- 
fessors, jolly leather-sellers, all redolent of 
beer, and smoke, and cobbler’s-wax, and hides ; 
each man he pays his thirty pence, and calls it 
cheap besides. 

Silence!—the cobbler enters, and casts 
around his eyes; then curls his lip,—the 
rogue !—then frowns, and then looks wondrous 


wise. ‘My friends,’ he says, ‘’tis simple 
quite, the plan that | propose; and every one 
of you, I think, may learn it, if you choose.— 


To make a hundred pairs of shoes, just go back 
to your shops, and take a hundred pairs of 
boots, and cut off all the tops ! 





VARIETY. 





BAD SPELLING AND ITS CONSE- 
UENCES. 

Some years ago, a teacher presented himself 
asa idate for the mastership of a school, 
of which the salary was fifteen hundred dollars. 
His qualifications were deemed satisfactory in 
all respects except in spelling. Un account of 
this deficiency he was rejected. See, now, 
what i in this el tary branch cost 
him. In ten years his a would have 
amounted to fifteen thousand dollars, throwing 
out of the calculation the i which by 
good investment might have accrued from inte- 
rest. Besides, the salary of the same school 
has since been advanced to two thousand dol- 
lars. But he might have remained in the posi- 
tion twice or three times ten years, as other 
teachers in the same place have done, and that 
large amount might consequently have been 
increased in proportion. 

A gentleman, of excellent reputation as a 
scholar, was proposed to fill a professorship in 
one of our New England colleges, not man, 

ears since ; but in his correspondence so muc: 

bad spelling was found that his name was 
dropped, and an honorable position was lost by 
him. The corporation of the college concluded 
that, however high his qualifications as a pro- 
fessor might be in general literature, the ortho- 
graphy of his correspondence would not add 
much to the reputation of the institution. 

A prominent manufacturer in a neighboring 
town received a business letter from an indi- 
vidual who had contracted to supply him with 
a large quantity of stock ; but so badly was it 
spelled, and so'illegible the penmanship, that 
the receiver found it nearly impossible to de- 
cipher the meaning. An immediate decision 
must be given in reply; and yet, so obscure 
was the expression that it was impossible to 
determine what should be the answer. Delay 
would bring a loss ; a wrong decision would 
lead to a more serious result. Perplexed with 
uncertainty, throwing down the letter, he de- 
clared that this should be the last business 
transaction between him and the writer of such 
an illiterate communication; for, said ‘he, ‘I 
am liable to lose more in this trade alone than 
1 can make in a lifetime of business with him.’ 

A gentleman, who had been book-keeper 
some years, offered himself as a candidate for 
the office of to ani company. 
Although a man of estimable character, pos- 
sessed of many excellent qualifications, he 
failed of being elected because he was in the 
habit of leaving words misspelled on his books. 
The position would require him to attend toa 
portion of the correspondence of the office, and 
it was thought that incorrect spelling would 
not insure the company a very llent reputa- 
tion for their method of doing business, what- 
ever amount might be transacted. 

Inability to spell correctly exposes one to 
pecuniary loss. It is, moreover, an obstacle to 
an adva t to an h ble station. Such 
instances as those recited above are satisfactory 
proofs; but that this defect in one’s education 
is productive of mortification and mischief, is 
illustrated by the following actual occurrence: 

A young teacher had received assistance 
from a friend in obtaining a school, and wrote 
a letter overflowing with gratitude to his bene- 
factor, but closed it thus:—* Please except (ac- 
cept?) my thanks for your kind favors in my 
behalf” : 























A THRILLING SCENE. 

Mr. Thomas Kingston, who for several years 
has followed the business of putting up light- 
ning rods, which, of course, requires steady 
nerves and a firm brain, met with an accident 
recently, by which, but for the most singular 
presence of mind, or rather, supernatural in- 
stinct, he would have fallen from a dizzy 
height and been dashed to pieces. He is com- 
pelled to climb roofs, over chimneys and up 
spires, and fix a rod, with perfect coolness and 
precision, hundreds of feet above the level of 
the earth. 

On the occasion to which we refer, Mr. K. 
had ascended St. Paul’s Cathedral, whose spire 
is about two hundred and thirty-five feet high, 
near the head of Broadway, and gone to the 
very top, where, having left his ladder below, 
he clung by his arms and legs, fastened the 
last foot of the. rod and attached its point— 
quite a heavy piece of metal—securely, as he 
supposed, to the cross surmounting the steeple. 
He had just completed this difficult and dan- 
gerous task, watched by a number of persons 
in the street below, and ‘while looking at thé 
work, and experiencing that satisfaction which 
results from hazard d and labor ac- 
complished, of a sudden something heavy 
struck him, and made his brain reel until he 
could hardly see. Instead of losing his hold at 
once, a8 would seem to haye been the natural 
and inevitable result, he clung with a power 
beyond himself, and a will superior to his own, 
closer to the spirei " He knew not what had oc- 
curred, and to his confused senses it appeared 
that the steeple was tumbling, or that some 
strange cause was about to bring the vast 


ness to know that the entire upper part of the 








rod had fallen upon his head, causing the blood 


to trickle over his forehead and nearly blind 
him. He was in a dreadful perplexity, and 
most dangerous position. He feared if he 
moved he would go cleaving the air to a dread- 
ful death upon the stony street below, and at 
the same time he knew he could not, in the 
disordered state of his nerves and his increas- 
ing weakness, retain his grasp, more the resalt 

fate than of aay much longer. If he 
stirred he might fall; if he moved he certainly 
would ; and so, determined to make at least an 
effort for his life, he put one foot very cautious- 
I, then his arms, and then moved his other 

‘oot ; and after half a moment of exertion and 

the ro danger, he touched the topmost 
round of the ladder, and in a few seconds more 
was inside of the steeple and safe. 

Then it was that Mr. K.’s great courage and 
strength forsook him: his nerves and muscles 
relaxed, he grew sick unto death, his knees 
gave way, his vision swam, and he sank upon 
the platform motionless and insensible. He 
must have lain there half an hour before he 
could rise and walk, and he did not recover 
= the shock for more than a furtnight after- 
wi le ? 


The people gazing up at him from the street 
describe the scene as painful and casting in 
the extreme. When they observed the rod fall, 
a thrill of horror ran through their hearts, and 
two women swooned away, for they expected 
to behold him the very next moment dashed to 
pieces at their feet. Destiny had ordered 
otherwise, and Mr. K. still pursues his danger- 
ous avocation ; but he says if he were to live a 
thousand years, he would never forget the in- 
tense horror of those century-like moments, 
when he seemed to hang upon the air, more 
than two hundred feet above the earth, and to 
be taril a Ai a a afl death. 





MOTHER, WHAT IS DEATH?P 
* Mother, how still the baby lies! 
1 cannot hear his breath ; 


1 cannot see his laughing eyes— 
They tell me this is death. 


* My little work [ thought to bring, 
And sat down by his bed, 

And pleasantly I tried to sing— 
They hushed me—he is dead. 

* They say that he again will rise, 
More beautiful than now ; 

That God will bless him in the skies— 
O, mother, tell me how!’ 


‘ Daughter, do you remember, dear, 
The cold, dark thing you brought, 

And laid upon the casement here, 
A withered worm, you thought ? 


*I told you that Almighty power 
Could break that withered shell, 

And show you, in a future hour, 
Something would please you well. 


‘Look at the chrysalis, my love,— 
An empty shell it lies ; 

Now raise your wondering glance above, 
To where yon insect flies” 


*O yes, mamma, how very gay 
Its wings of starry gold ! 
Bnd see! it lightly flies away 

Beyond my gentle hold. 


*O mother, now I know full well, 
If God that worm can change, 
And draw it from this broken cell, 
On golden wings to range,— 


* How beautiful will brother be, 
When God shall give him wings, 

Above this dying world to flee, 
And live with heavenly things ! 


DO YOU VALUE THE BIBLE? 


How am | to show that | value it? That is 
a very proper and important question. And let 
me say in reply that it is not enough that you 
read it ; do not forget that. You may go to 
school Sabbath after Sabbath, you may read it 
with your teachers, repeat verses from its 
pages, and yet not value uv. You may read it 
every day, yes, and every hour of the day, and 
yet not value it. Yes, you might live to be as 
old as Methusaleh, and read it every day of 
that long, long life, and yet not value it. And 
nee might know the whole of the Bible from 

eginning to end, so as to be able to repeat 
every word of it, and yet not value it. So, it is 
not enough that _ read the Bible. 

I was'once talking to a little girl upon this 
very thing. She told me of the parts of it she 
had learned, and how much she knew about it. 
I said to her, ‘Ellen, (for that was her name,) 
* suppose you knew all the Bible, every chap- 
ter and every verse, would that save you ? 

Shall [ tell you her answer? ‘Oh, no: not 
unless I believe on the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

That was a right answer the little girl gave. 
And if you would show that you value the Bi- 
ble, you must obey the commands which it 
contains, do the will of Him who has given it 
to you, love him with all your heart, and be- 
lieve on Jesus Christ of whom it tells. For, if 
~ never do this, the Bible, whatever it ma 

é to others, will be of no use to you: it 1 
not be a ‘ pearl of t price’ to you, and read- 
ing it will do you little good. 


THE LANTERN FLY. 


One of the wonders among insects is that of 
a fly that gives out a light sufficient to reada 
newspaper in the darkest night, This.light is 
given out during the whole life of the fly, and 
also for several days after it is dead. The 
largest kind of lantern fly is found in South 
America. The light comes from a 
bladder on the forehead, and is 


ofa candle, A lady whosaw many of them, 
and wrote a book about them, says the head is 
pd syoeny i wa ce Fagan 
res mand quaintly s ith yellow. 
The Sings ere ofa Boop ellow, with a broad 
band of glossy black round the edges. ‘When 
the insect iis flying, the waving of the wing 
cenges, assisted by the light it gives out, and the 
golden yellow of the under wings bordered. 
with black, occasions constant * whieh 
produce a very singular and remarkable 


y the -nine-tenths 
forthe world woald be h'in the serdingy 
letters, if you): 


on a dark night. This lady says she has read 
@ newspaper by the light of the lantern fly; 
and a gentleman of the name of Murray w! 
had examined those insects, says, the light 
they give is greater than those of an e 
= insect, and by which he could read a 
etter. 


SPIRITUAL SCULPTURE. 

Did you ever watch a sculptor slowly fashion- 
ing a human countenance ?- It is not moulded 
at once. Jt is not struck out at a single beat. 
It is painfully and laboriously wrought. A 
thousand blows rough-cast it. Ten eensinl 
chisel-points polish and perfect it—put in the 
fine touches, and bring out the features and ex- 
pression. It is a work of time ; but at last the 
full likeness comes out ; and stands fixed for- 
ever and unchanging in the solid marble.— 
Well! so does a man under the leadings of the 
Spirit, or the teachings of Satan, carve out his 
own moral likeness. Every day he adds some- 
thing to the work. A thousand acts of thought, 
and will, and deed, shape the features and ex- 
pression of the soul—habits of falsehood, 
malice, and uncleanness, silently mould and 
ye it, till at ay on it wears the a - 

, or the image and superscription of the 
Evil One.—Plain Parochial 5 Sermons. 


THE POWER OF PRAYER. 

The Bible account of the power of prayer is 
the best we have, or can have. 

Abraham's servant prays—Rebekah appears. 

Jacob prays—the angel is conquered ; Esau’s 
revenge is changed to fraternal love. 

Joseph prays—he is delivered from the pri- 
son of Egypt. 

Moses prays—Amalek is discomfitted ; Israel 
triumphs. 

Hannah prays—the prophet Samuel is born. | 

Joshua prays—the sun stends still ; victory is | 
gained. 

David prays—Ahithophel goes out and hangs | 
himself. 


Asa me gains a glorious victory. 

Jehosaphat -prays—God turns away his an- 
ger and smiles. 

— prays—the little cloud appears; the 
rain descends upon the earth, 


ENIGMA. 
A young friend sends the answer to the 
enigma published in the Companion of June 3. 


The enigma in your last 1 have answered.— 
’Tis that valuable paper the ‘ Youth’s Compan- 
ton,’—truly a treasure in a family. 

Here is another, I am composed of thirteen 
1 


etters. 
My 9, 5, 10, 10, 4, 8, is a girl’s name. 
My 13, 2, 11, is a little animal. 
My 10, 7, 5, 2, 13, is what boys should never 


do. 
My 6, 5, 12, 13, is an animal. 
My 1, 2, 7, 3, is seen early in the morning. 
My whole is a distinguished statesman. 


MAKING A DIFFERENCE. 

Leigh Richmond was once conversing with 
a brother ee on the case of a poor man 
who had acted inconsistently with his religious 
profession. After some angry and severe re- 
marks on the conduct of such persons, the gen- 
tleman with whom he was discussing the case 
concluded by saying,— 

*f have no notion of such pretences. I will 
have nothing to do with him!’ 

* Nay, brother, let us be humble and mode- 
rate. Remember who has said, “ making a 
difference.” With opportunity on the one 
hand, and Satan at the other, and the e of 
God at neither, where should you and Fite? 

DONT BE GUILTY OF IT. 

Never laugh at any one who does not dress 
as well as youdo. They may know a great 
deal more than you. They probably are better 
far to their parents or little brothers and sisters, 
Treat them kindly. Don’t look at their clothes, 
and then at yours ; as if tosay, See how nice I 
am dressed. Such conduct is: mean and ill- 
bred. Don’t be guilty of it. 


Syrmratuy.—A little girl, about four years 
yw — at the pao ener ~~ com- 
fortable parlor, saw sev irls pass- 
ing along, with baskets on their Ronde, and 
legs bare, in the midst of the storm of rain and 
sleet. ‘Oh? poor little girls,’ she cried, ‘they 
have no hoops in their skirts? 


Many years since a trader in Vermont lost 
some money. He kept his own counsel, and 
told no one.of the event, Soon after a young 
man of the place went to the West. Ina few 
years he returned. His first words on enter- 
ing the store were : 

‘Well, have you found who stole your 
money ?” . 

“Yes, was the answer, ‘I have just now 
found the man.’ 

That young man was tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to prison for the theft. 

‘John and Henry both read well: but John 
is the best reader.’ Say, ‘the better, reader, 
as best can only be properly used when three 
or more persons or objects are com 
‘Which is the best of the two?” Say — 
This error is a very common one, 


* What are they talking about?’ said a mem- 
ber, during a debate on the money question. 

‘ Theology,’ was the reply, 

* Theology! I thought it was the 
mewell money 

. , money is their deity, and they are 
discoursing about that.’ 
ching Ua re ts aad have opating ny 

ve 

have nats the robt of all fanny 8 

Some editors ssy that ‘ifn fee of fifty cents 


What word.is there of, 





ENGLISH NELLIE ; or, Glimpses of Be; 
T) Mrs. 





take away two, six will remain 2; | Siaty. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. 8. SOCIETY 

‘A8 just added to its liet of more than a thousand 
Hines nt new and very 
books. Among these are the following :— 


thor of ‘ Helen 
‘Alice 


i 


on 
trated with five beautiful new 
Th is an int ly er iting book, a 
is isan nse 8 which 
aaa , sreryboty 
WALLAMANNUMPS ; or, the of 
Principles. With fine seiginal estietions, 
40 cents. 
vn aoe or, : = Ee 
bellish: tl new engrav' le is 
all the and indeed Sega oo. 150 Pt peld 
GEMS FOR SABBATH 8CHOOLS. 4 Rev. Caleb 
ai , author of ‘ Happy een te e arated 
other 2 0! Siciety. 
33 cents. o Peeeay 


Sinner,’ and several 
Fre ee 230 pp. ; 
OLLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE VILLAGE. 
Wi ith ill 108 pp. cents, » 


? 
HOME SCENES in the Norwood Family, 


17 chapters, with 
25 cents, 


520 pp, 
Two Secrets well kept. 





divided 
two original engravings. li ph 


THE DAY OF ADVENTURES. By the suther a 
‘ Eldest Daughter,’ ‘ Beacons and Beckonings,’  Gleay, 
er’s Sheaf,’ &. Titustrated with 


three very 

engravings. 122pp.—1l0 chapters. 23 cents. 

A FEW LEISURE HOURS. All who love leisure 
should read it. 90 pp. cents. how 

TWILIGHT HOURS; or, Stories from Mrs, Brown’ 
Serap Book. For Charlotte and Ellen. But ther 
stories are Just as good for any other chikdzen, M4 pp 
25 cents. 

TEN MILE STONES in the Life Journey of J Palm 
er. 144pp. 25 cents. — 

WHERE LIES THE FAULT? or, a word to Christina 
Parents. 72 pp. l6cents, j 

MOSES H. SARGENT, Treasurer, 
$624 No. 13 Cornhill, Boston, 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


Hs long been manufactured by a practical 

and every ounce of it under bis own eye, with 
able accuracy and care. It is sealed and protected 
law from fei ly can be relied 





a q 
as genuine, without adulteration. It eupplies the 
remedy the world has ever known for the cure of al 
monary complaints ; for coughs, colds, hoarsen 
croup, whooping-cough, bronchitis, ineipient 
tion, and for the relief of consumptive patients in 
vanced stages of the disease. As time makes these facts 
wider and better known, this medicine has dually be- 
come the best reliance of the afflicted, from ie log eabia 
of the American peasant to the palaces of European 
Throughout this entire country, in every state and 
and indeed almost every hamlet it contains, 
Psctorat is known as the best of all remedies for diseas, 
es of the throat and lungs. In many foreign countries} 
is extensively used by their most intelligent physicians 
If there is any dependence on what men of every station 
certify it has done for them; if we can trust ourows 
senses when we see the dangerous atfections of the 
yield to it: if we can depend on the assurance of at 
gent physicians, whose business is to know ; in short, # 
there is any reliance upon any thing, then is it irrefuts- 
bly proven that this medicine does cure the clase of dig 
eases it is designed for, marae any and al] other remedies 
known to mankind, N ing but its intrinsic 
-_ the _ k penees ferred on thousands 
sufferers, could originate and maintain the reputation it 
enjoys. While mandy inferior remedies have ton i 
upop the commana, have failed, and been disearded, this 
has gained friends by every trial, conferred benefits om 
the afflicted they can never forget, and produced cures 
too numerous and remarkable to be forgotten. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST» 
Lowell, Mass, 

And sold by all the Druggists everywhere. 

42-ly y sgh ryw 





XYTEVERY FAMILY.co 
SHOULD HAVE ONE OF 
GROVER & BAKER’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 


ee reasons = the preference is given to the GROY- 
ER & BAK machine, aré the following : 

FIRST—It is MORE SIMPLE and EASILY KEPT IN 

ORDER than any other machine. 
EC t makes a seam which will not RiPor 
RAVEL, though every third stitch is cut. 

THIRD—It sews from two ordinary spools, and thus al? 
trouble of winding thread is avoided, while the same 
Machine can be adapted, at pleasure, by a mere change 
of spools, to all varieties of work. 

FOURTH—The same Machine runs silk, linen thread, 
and common spool-eotton, with equal facility. 

FIFTH—The seam is as elastic as the most elastic 
fabric, so that it is free from all liability to break ia 
washing, ironing, or otherwise. 

SIXTH—The stitch made by this Machine is more 
bevutiful than any other made, either by hand or ma 


ne. 
Twenty Patterns to Select From. 
PRICE FROM $75 TO $125. 


In making remittances, Drafts must. be made 
to the Order of THE GROVER & B 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 


PRINCIPAL SALES ROOMS 


pa} 


18 Summer Street, . . . Bosten. 
95 Brped wer. . . . New York. 
730 Chestnut Street, . Philadelphia. 


hy 





B. G. MORRIS, 

GENERAL BOOK-BINDER AND 
Account Book Manufacturer. 
Booms Nos. 15 and 16 M. M. Ballou’s Publishing House, 
Winter Street, Boston. 


Las rye and Ornamental Bindings of every descriptiony 
in Ancient and Modern Designs, executed with neat- 
ness and despatch. Music, Periodicals, and old books 
neatly repaired and bound to order. Book Edge Gilding, 
and Marbling for the Trade. Particular attention gived 
to gilding Letter and Note Paper . Estimates tem! 
dered to Authors and Publishers. Foreign Books Let-, 
tered and Accented in the Neatest style. 

N.B. Gentlemen’s Libraries Bepaired and Cleaned 
on the most Reasonable Terms. 20—ly 





GRECIAN PAINTING 
AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLASS. 
MyYhese beatiful arts, as well as Oriental and Potiche- 
manie, can be reavily learned by any child without 
teacher, from very care 
el with reciepts for varnis! 
J. E. TILTON, 
Salem, Mass., 
Shateee of five doll h of terials, 
asers of five dollars worth of en: Vin) or mate’ 
“ Hiawatha’s Wooing,” aad a eenipesiels recently 
lished, “ The Farm iara,” are the most desirabl 
ngravings for Grecian Paintings ever published. Priee 
with se; te minute directions for eoloring 
each, Dirculare with all information and list of epgray- 
ings, can be had by enclosing one stamp. Tracexas 
SUPPLIRD AS USUAL. 48—tf 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 
A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- Ne Be 


tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLIGHRD WEEKLY BY 


OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB, 
No. 22 School Street. 





Parcs $1 a teak. 81x copies ror $5, PAYMENT a 
vaNon. 


BOUND VOLUMES $1 and 91,35. 


W. Hyde EF, Duren, Bangor, Agente 









-) 
prepared directions farnish-' 
+, DY 


paid. Orthey are furnished free to pur’ 


$10 
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